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THE ENUMERATIVE ORDER 



EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 
University of Illinois 



A method of teaching English composition almost necessary 
for the best results with weaker or ill-prepared students and highly 
advantageous for students of ordinary ability, a method which has 
been tried with emphatic success at the University of Illinois for 
the past two years — such is the enumerative order in its various 
uses and applications. 

A word now as to the type of students for whom and for whose 
instructors the enumerative order proves a godsend. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois it has been found practically indispensable by at 
least half a dozen instructors in Freshman rhetoric in the teaching 
of two most difficult types of students: the repeater, the student 
who is taking the course for something other than the first time; and 
the subnormal student, subnormal in either, or both, of two ways — 
in previous training or in brain power. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that the enumerative order is highly useful, also, for stu- 
dents of ordinary ability. 

The enumerative order consists, in its simplest form, in a state- 
ment at the beginning of a composition of the heads that are to be 
discussed, and then, following that statement, a discussion of 
each of the heads in order. The body of Professor Palmer's essay 
on Self-Cultivation in English, for example, is introduced in these 
words: "It is desirable to know what qualities of speech to look 
for. I find three — accuracy, audacity, and range — and I will say 
a few words about each." In one section of the speech on Concilia- 
tion with America, Burke states in a sentence the three possible 
ways of dealing with the colonies, " to change that spirit, as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes; to prosecute it as criminal; 
or to comply with it as necessary," and then proceeds to take up 
these three points at length. 1 These two examples are, for the sake 

"See Canby and others, English Composition in Theory and Practice, p. 27. 
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of making clear what the enumerative order is, supplemented here 
by a short enumerative paragraph, taken, it is to be observed, from 
a student theme: 1 

Roughly speaking, Ruskin uses color for two purposes — for mere physical 
description, and for the further description of character. "Blue islands 
of Paduan hills, poised in the golden west" suggests chiefly gorgeous sunset 
hues; the color in this description appeals to the eye. So does the "pride of 
purple rocks and river pools of blue" of the Yorkshire hills. Yet in Ruskin's 
descriptive passages words denoting color may suggest more; they may reveal 
character. "The low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armor shot angrily under 
blood-red mantle-folds." In the "blood-red" of the mantle-folds is summed 
up and presented all the fearlessness, the authority, and the grimness of all 
' ' majestic ' ' warriors of the sea. Here color suggests not merely physical aspect , 
but character. 

This paragraph illustrates the enumerative order in its simplest 
form; how it may be varied in use and application will be explained 
later. 

At the beginning of the course in rhetoric, the student usually 
feels difficulty in knowing what to say, and in knowing how to say 
it, especially how to organize it. Ordinarily he does not solve the 
problem, no matter how firmly he bears in mind injunctions from 
textbook and teacher to plan his work. As a result he hands in an 
incoherent, unemphatic collection of notes. The solution of this 
problem, and of many others, is to compel the student to use the 
enumerative order in themes of one paragraph until he writes a 
few themes worthy of a little higher than a passing grade. The 
consequence is that the student will hand in themes which possess 
organization, and that therefore the instructor can proceed to make 
clear, to a degree which no other method makes possible, the funda- 
mental principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis in the composi- 
tion — which is the paragraph in this instance — and can begin 
quickly the teaching of what is most important, the sentence. 

The method just described is identical, except in the length of 
time it is employed, for all classes of students. Even the student 
who writes themes of merit cannot be harmed, at least, by prac- 
ticing this form. For the repeater and subnormal it is necessary 
to prescribe the enumerative order for at least two months, usually 

■Nutter, Hersey, and Greenough, Specimens of Prose Composition, p. no. 
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the first three; for the ordinary student the enumerative order is 
most useful early in the course. 

What, definitely, are the advantages of this prescription ? In 
the first place, it undoubtedly results in the student's learning 
something about unity. The effect of compelling the student to 
write in the enumerative order is twofold : it enables him to organize 
the material he already has well in mind; and, secondarily, it 
suggests to him the possibility of using some material which he does 
not know that he has at his command until he endeavors to make 
the enumeration or until the enumeration itself suggests it to him. 
If his first enumeration does not include all his ideas, he is compelled 
to omit something or to make a new enumeration; in other words, 
he learns by actual experience something about the selection of 
details. If by chance he includes a detail not provided for in the 
enumeration, he makes a violation of unity so obvious that, no 
matter how recalcitrant or stupid he may be, he cannot deny the 
violation when the instructor points it out. 

In the second place, the mere fact that the enumerative order is 
an arrangement makes certain that the theme will be coherent to 
some degree. When, furthermore, as in the plan suggested, the 
student is compelled to write the theme in one paragraph and is 
therefore not allowed to let indentation take the place of transition, 
he will write either a coherent theme or one so obviously incoherent 
that the omission of transition can easily be made clear to him. 
Another advantage of this scheme (this to the student who already 
writes with mechanical accuracy) is that it gives the instructor an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate to the student how, as a result 
of a change in the order of enumeration, the arrangement may be 
made more logical — again a matter of coherence. 

In the third place, the principle of emphasis, consisting as it does 
in placing — with a proportionate number of words— the most impor- 
tant details last, those next in importance first, and between them 
the less important, can most easily be made clear if the student is 
writing themes in the enumerative order. 

In the fourth place, the use of the enumerative order compels 
the student to grapple with problems of sentence structure and 
punctuation which he might otherwise avoid. The enumerative 
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sentence by its very nature compels the student to learn something 
about parallel structure, and to write a sentence which, not neces- 
sarily too long, is longer than the student ordinarily has ambition 
to attempt. By its very nature, too, the enumerative sentence 
will, sooner or later, force the student to learn some of the uses 
of the semicolon and colon. 

When the student has acquired some mastery of the enumerative 
order in its simplest form, he may next be taught the form in which 
there is made a general statement, implying the enumeration but 
not including it, and in which the general statement is followed, 
as in the simplest form of enumeration, by the discussion of the 
points in order. An example of this kind of enumeration I take 
from President Wilson's Message to the Sixty-third Congress: 

Before I close may I say a few words upon two topics, much discussed out 
of doors, upon which it is highly important that our judgments should be 
clear, definite and steadfast ? 

One of these is economy in government expenditures. [Here follow five 
paragraphs of discussion.] 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper into the principles 
of our national life and policy. It is the subject of national defense. [Here 
follow eleven paragraphs of discussion.] 

From this form it is but a step to the composition which has no 
preliminary statement, but in which the idea ordinarily expressed 
by this statement is implied, and in which, also, the body of the 
discussion is in essence enumerative. In no one of the three kinds 
of enumerative order, however, is it necessary to use numerals, 
cardinal or ordinal. The importance of this fact will be shown later. 
Often — at the University of Illinois, for example — the necessity 
is felt of accustoming the student to the writing of long themes 
by having a long theme as early in the year as possible. The 
chaotic, inconsistently paragraphed themes which in a good many 
cases result are sufficient reason for indicating precisely to the stu- 
dent, at least once, how a long theme may be organized and para- 
graphed. How can this be done ? If the student is asked to write 
his first long theme in the enumerative order, he will acquire a 
sense of organization thoroughly helpful in the writing of future 
long themes. If, furthermore, he is told to write an introductory 
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paragraph, containing the enumerative sentence and other necessary 
introductory matter, and to follow this with one paragraph for each 
part of his enumeration, he will probably begin to acquire some sense 
of what a paragraph is. He will be further aided in acquiring this 
sense if he is shown that it is possible to treat in several paragraphs, 
by going into greater detail, thoughts which he had been treating 
in one paragraph. He can be taught to see that both the para- 
graphs and the long themes were whole compositions with central 
unified ideas, and that the distinction between themes of one 
and more than one paragraph is based largely on the development 
which a thought receives. It is hardly necessary to say that asking 
the student to write his first long theme in this order and to para- 
graph it in this way will also enable the instructor, when he corrects 
the theme, to lay chief stress on faulty sentence structure and 
punctuation — matters which at this time in the course usually 
worry him more than explaining what a paragraph is. 

So far I have had in mind written exposition; the enumerative 
order, however, is advantageously used also in oral themes. The 
chief benefit of the oral theme is to my mind the fact that it forces 
the student to think of organization, either before delivering his 
theme, or afterward, when he remembers his feeling of ineffective- 
ness while speaking — a feeling probably produced by his classmates' 
lack of interest. In such a case, it is of course advisable for the 
instructor to bring out lack of organization as the reason for this 
lack of interest. The enumerative order is such an obvious kind 
of organization that it is especially well suited to oral discourse, in 
which the speaker needs every possible aid if he is to make himself 
clear to a listener, who cannot, like the reader, stop and go back over 
matter which he has not thoroughly understood. 

I have been far from intending, in what I have said, to give the 
impression that the student should be taught to write all his compo- 
sition in the enumerative order. After he has once begun to write 
sentences fairly accurate in structure and punctuation, after he has 
arrived at some conception of what a paragraph is, he should by all 
means be urged to vary his methods of organization. Very soon he 
may be shown the advantage of combining the enumerative order 
with the order of time, which, of course, is often the only logical 
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or the most logical arrangement. And although almost any exposi- 
tional subject can be treated in the enumerative order, it is often 
much better to proceed from the simple to the complex, or to use 
some complicated form of arrangement not readily to be classified. 
The enumerative order I consider chiefly valuable as a means of 
approach. 

Before I go on to a discussion of its value as a means of approach 
to argumentation, description, and narration, it is well to indicate 
the means of giving subjects suitable for use in the enumerative 
order in exposition. As I have just stated, almost any expositional 
subject can be so treated. The first method consists in the in- 
structor's definitely assigning subjects. The second consists in 
giving the student a list of abstract words, of which he is to make 
his own application. The following list is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive; the synonyms and antonyms of 
the words which follow would, of course, greatly increase the list: 
qualities, characteristics, advantages, benefits, pleasures, processes, 
methods, steps, points, kinds, types, reasons, causes, results. Then 
if, for instance, a student is moved to write about automobiles, he 
may write on such subjects as: "Two Kinds of Automobiles," 
"Reasons Why I Prefer the Automobile," "The Pro- 
cesses of Automobile Manufacture," "The Pleasures of Automo- 
biling." Use of the second method supposes a fairly intelligent 
and fairly honest kind of students. 

The fact that argumentation, informal or formal, consists in 
giving reasons should make clear the application which can be here 
made of the enumerative order. Before writing an informal short 
argument the student is baffled as to how he should put into shape 
the reasons which he has in mind. He needs to be reminded that 
informal short arguments do not differ in organization from exposi- 
tions; he needs to be reminded, too, of the enumerative order and 
of what, as I have said, all argument consists in — giving reasons. 
The brief, also, can be explained from the point of view of the enu- 
merative order, as a scheme of enumerating reasons why a certain 
thing should be done. Formal argument in its written-out form also 
affords opportunity for the effective use of the enumerative order; 
summary from time to time of reasons to be given, of which the 
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reader can later be reminded, is a helpful device in making formal 
arguments coherent. Except in exceedingly short arguments, how- 
ever, summary of all the points at the very beginning will probably 
not be effective. 

The use of the enumerative principle in scientific description 
does not differ, of course, from its use in exposition, since scientific 
description, if not itself exposition, is certainly expositional in 
purpose. It is with caution, on the other hand, that the notion 
of enumeration should be applied to artistic description. The 
enumerative order consists for one thing in giving at the beginning 
a summary, an impression or indication of unity. With this in 
mind, it is interesting to remember that many rhetoricians advo- 
cate the use of a technical device, called fundamental image, which 
consists in giving at the beginning of a description a whole picture 
or unified eye-impression of the whole, consisting of such details 
as size, shape, color, material, bearing, etc., depending on the 
object described. Rhetoricians also advocate the suffusing of a 
description with dominant tone, as they call it, the emotional 
impression of the thing described; this, they say, should be sug- 
gested as soon as possible in the description. The danger of doing 
more than showing the student the relationship of the enumerative 
initial summary to the idea of the initial optical and emotional 
impression is evident. At the same time, showing this likeness, 
approaching from the known to the unknown, is suggestive and 
therefore helpful. 

The student is especially interested to learn that it is often advis- 
able to apply the enumerative principle to forms of narration, such 
as reports of work done, which are chiefly expositional in charac- 
ter. How an employer's time can be saved, by summing up at 
the beginning of a report the results accomplished, can easily be 
made clear. So, also, can be made clear the resemblance of the 
principle of the enumerative order to that of the newspaper lead. 
To other forms of narrative, of course, the enumerative order does 
not apply. 

In conclusion, it seems well to attempt to answer the objection 
that is always raised against the enumerative order. It is stiff, it 
is mechanical, it is unnatural — these are different ways of expressing 
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the same objection. Undoubtedly it is stiff, until the student has 
learned how to use it with smoothness. That it can be used with 
smoothness the examples given should be sufficient proof. And even 
stiffness, it should be remembered, is preferable to lack of organiza- 
tion. As to the charge that it is mechanical, again the enumerative 
order must put in a plea of guilty, only to plead in extenuation that 
it is not more mechanical than other forms of organization — with 
the exception of the order of time, which is often not usable — and 
that it need not seem mechanical to the ordinary reader. This 
latter plea it supports by reference to the examples before men- 
tioned — others could easily be cited; and by the fact that, since 
not even in its simplest form is it necessary to use numbers, cardinal 
or ordinal, it therefore has forms far from obviously mechanical. 
Nor, finally, is the enumerative order ashamed to confess itself 
unnatural. So are many desirable things. Straight thinking, for 
example, is only obviously straight when arranged according to 
some artificial scheme. That straight thinking itself is often 
poured into the mold of the enumerative order is evidenced by its 
frequent use in textbooks — exposition which to be effective must 
express itself with the greatest possible amount of clearness. 
Undoubtedly such textbooks are artificial in arrangement; undoubt- 
edly, also, they are useful. Useful, too, is the enumerative order. 



